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An Australian Christian Reflection 

i 

on the Renewal of Creation 








Creation in Reverse 


In the end, people destroyed the 
heaven that had been called 
earth. For the earth had been 
beautiful and happy until the 
destructive spirit of humanity 
moved upon it. This was the 
seventh day before the end. 

For humanity said, ’Let us 
have power in the earth’, and 
they saw that power seemed 
good, and they called those who 
sought power ‘great leaders’, 
and those who sought only to 
serve others and bring 
reconciliation ‘weaklings’, 
‘compromisers’, ‘appeasers’. 

This was the sixth day before 
the end. 

And humanity said, ‘Let there 
be a division among all people, 
and divide the nations which 
are for us from the nations 
which are against us’. And this 
was the fifth day before the end. 

And humanity said, ‘Let us 
gather our resources in one 
place and create instruments of 
power to defend ourselves; the 
radio to control people’s minds, 
[conscription] to control people’s 
bodies; uniforms and symbols of 
power to win people’s souls.’ 

And this was the fourth day 
before the end. 

And humanity said, ‘Let there 
be censorship to divide the 
propaganda from the truth’. 

And they made two great 
censorship bureaux to control 
the thoughts of humanity; one 


to tell only the truth they 
wished known abroad and one 
to tell only the truth they 
wished known at home. And 
this was the third day before the 
end. 

And humanity said, ‘Let us 
create weapons which can kill 
vast numbers, even millions and 
hundreds of millions, at a 
distance.’ And so they perfected 
germ warfare and deadly 
underwater arsenals, guided 
missiles, great fleets of war 
planes and destructive power to 
the extent of tens of thousands 
of millions of tons of T.N.T. And 
it was the second day before the 
end. 

And humanity said, ‘Let us 
make God in our own image. 

Let us say God does as we do, 
thinks as we think, wills as we 
will, and kills as we kill.’ So 
humanity found ways to kill 
with atomic power and dust 
even those as yet unborn. And 
they said. This is necessary. 
There is no alternative. This is 
God’s will.’ 

And on the last day, there was 
a great noise upon the face of 
the earth, and humanity and all 
doings were no more, and the 
ravished earth rested on the 
seventh day...’ 

(An anonymous work found by Lord 
Macleod in an American Synagogue 
newspaper. The copyright is untraceable. 
Altered slightly for the sake of inclusive 
language.) 


Will we survive in a world 
where the struggle to live 
freely and fully has been 
distorted by exploitation of 
nature, abuse of power as we 
flee from our human frailty 
and limits, and the denial of 
the web of life that binds the 
whole created universe 
together, sustained by the 
Spirit of God? 

What questions does the 
present ecological crisis raise 
for the way we live and 
understand our faith in God? 

What are the cries we should 
hear? 

What sort of people and 
church do we need to be in 
the present world? 

How do we worship God 
today, and what word of hope 
do we have for the world? 

This document does not 
pretend to offer an 
authoritative answer to these 
questions. Rather, it suggests 
that if the church has 
something important to say to 
this issue, in which it is a late 
starter, then it is in the realm 
of questions about God, 
human nature and Christian 
hope. 

The document is an 
invitation for the reader to 
explore the meaning of the 
Christian faith in the light of 
the present environmental 
crisis, and to do this as an act 
of faithful worship of God - 
Creator, Redeemer and Spirit. 
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Using this 
Document 


3 


As a brief glance at the contents 
list will show, this document 
has a similar shape to that of 
our Sunday liturgies. There is a 
movement through praise, 
lament, confession, word, 
intercession, thanksgiving. 

It is the hope of the Social 
Responsibility & Justice 
Committee that this document 
might become the basis for 
worship on Social Justice 
Sunday and at other times. 
Participants might reflect on the 
k visual images or the stories and 
'poems. Worship leaders might 
give voice to central themes they 
see in each section. There are 
prayers and a statement of faith 
that can be shared together. 

You are also encouraged to 
use the document for study and 
action. 

In working through the 
document it would be good to 
have a few minutes to consider 
the issues individually, and then 
to discuss answers in small 
groups. You will get a better feel 
for the document if poetiy, etc is 
read aloud to the whole group. 

Here are some suggested 
questions to guide discussion: 

. What are the main points in 
the section being considered? 

2. What is your overall response 
to the section? Are there ideas 
that stand out because they are 
new? 

3. What experiences and 
information do you have to add 
to what is in the section? 



4. How does the material in the 
document: 

(i) reinforce/support or 

(ii) pose challenges to 
what you believe about the 
issue? 

5. Why do you hold your 
position? What experiences, 
values and beliefs underlie that 
position? 

6. Have issues and positions 
arisen from the document and 
discussion which challenge you 
to reconsider the way you think 
about some issues and the way 
you express your faith in regard 
to creation? 

7. In the case of the Travail 
section, for example, how are 
these issues manifested in the 
places where you live and work? 

What could you do about these 
things? Who could you join 
with to plan and implement 
change? 

8. Make a list of the changes 
that you need to make in your 
life if you are to live more 
responsibly in regard to 
creation. 

9. What actions could your 
church take? 

10. What are the broader issues 
where you need to encourage 
community and government 
action? 
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4/PRAISE 


INPRAIS 


Bless God, my soul. 

Yahweh my God, how great you are! 
Clothed in majesty and glory, 
wrapped in a robe of light! 

You stretch the heavens out like a 
tent, 

you build your palace on the waters 
above; 

using the clouds as your chariot, 
you advance on the wings of the 
wind; 

you use the winds as messengers 
and fiery flames as servants. 

You fixed the earth on its 
foundations, 

unshakeable for ever and ever; 
you wrapped it with the deep as a 
robe, 

the waters overtopping the 
mountains. 

At your reproof the waters took to 
flight, 

they fled at the sound of your 
thunder, 

cascading over the mountains, into 
the valleys, 

down to the reservoir you made for 
them; 

you imposed the limits they must 
never cross again, 
or they would once more flood the 
land.... 

Earth is completely full of the things 
you have made: 

among them vast expanse of ocean, 
teeming with countless creatures, 
creatures large and small, 
with the ships going to and fro 
and Leviathan whom you made to 
amuse you. 

All creatures depend on you 
to feed them throughout the year; 
you provide the food they eat, 
with generous hand you satisfy 
their hunger. 

You turn your face away, they suffer 
you stop their breath, they die 
and revert to dust.... 

I mean to sing to Yahweh all my life, 

I mean to play for my God as long 
as I live. 

May these reflections of mine give 
God pleasure, 

as much as Yahweh gives me! 

(Psalm 104: 1-9, 25-29, 33-34) 
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A microscopic picture 
of compost fauna, the 
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PRAISE/7 



The heavens declare the glory of 
God, 

the vault of heaven proclaims 
God’s handiwork; 
day discourses of it to day, 
night to night hands on the 
knowledge. 


No utterance at all, no speech, 
no sound that anyone can hear; 
yet their voice goes out through 
all the eart||, 

and their message to the ends of 
the world. 

(Psalm 19; 1-4) 
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One creature sustains another, 
one enriches the other 
and that is why all creatures 
are interdependent’. 

(Meister Eckhi 
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TRAVAIL/9 


'Once the universe is 
seen as an intrinsically 
linked loop, nothing can be 
discarded. Everything exists 
at the courtesy of everything 
else'. 

(Sir Fred Hoyle) 


'God sits weeping. The beautiful creation tapestry 

She wove with such joy is mutilated, tom into shreds, reduced to rags 

its beauty fragmented by force’. (M. Rienstra) 


Yet, in the human struggle to 

survive, 

learn, 

and build relationships, 

there has often been 

too little awareness of the web that 

holds life together, 

too little awareness of our impact on the earth. 

And now the earth cries out in travail, 
asking God to hear the pain of the creation 
which has its life in God. 
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Destruction of the Soil... 


22% of the world's land is 
suitable for cultivation. Half of 
that is already in use, and 
expansion will be on marginal 
lands. 300 million hectares of 
land will be brought under 
cultivation in the next 20 years, 
while 600 million hectares will 
be lost through land 
degradation. 

In Australia, five tonnes of 
topsoil are lost for every single 
tonne of grain produced. For 
every loaf of bread produced 
from wheat grown on 
Queensland's Darling Downs, 
seven kilograms of soil have 
been lost. 

51% of Australian rural land 
needs treatment for degradation, 
at a cost of one billion dollars, 
plus 50 million dollars a year for 
maintenance. 
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... and Water 
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Precipitation may fall through 
^polluted air dissolving 
atmospheric pollutants 



Mining and quarrying may 

cause sedimentation 
problems 

Pollution from industry 
is extensive and often 
involves toxic wastes 
e.g. heavy metals. 


Cities located on coasts 
may pipe sewage into oceans 
after only minimum treatment, 



Australia is the driest 
continent inhabited by 
people. The quantity, 
quality and location of 
water influence where 
people may live, how they 
make changes and how 
they develop their 
environment. Water is also 
crucial to the many fragile 
ecological systems of this 
country. Yet some river 
systems, wetlands and 
underground water sources 
are severely degraded. 
Water and soil salinity are 
now widespread problems. 

The pressures to produce 
more food mean more 
fertilisers, many of which 
are washed into streams, 
encouraging growth of 
algae, clogging the water, 
reducing the oxygen, 
altering the life cycle of the 
stream. The detergents we 
wash down our kitchen 
sinks can do the same, as 
can the water heated by 
thermal electricity plants. 

Oil spills damage sea 
grasses, resulting in less 
food, smaller breeding 
grounds, less protection for 
young fish. Sewage, often 
inadequately treated 
because of population 
pressures, is pumped into 
oceans, causing health 
risks to swimmers or those 
who eat shellfish from the 
waters, and repelling 
tourists. 
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Air Pollution and... 


Air pollution takes the form of 
smoke, dust, grit, sulphur 
dioxide (a major factor in acid 
rain), carbon monoxide, nitrogen 
oxide (motor vehicle exhausts), 
hydrocarbons (from combustion 
of fossil fuels - motor vehicles, 
lawnmowers, furnaces and 
household fires), photochemical 
smog and lead. 

A huge increase in industrial 
activity over the last couple of 
hundred years and a population 
increase from 1.5 to 5 billion 
over the last 100 years, has 
given rise to serious air 
pollution levels. 

Health risks increase for 
people, climate is changed 
(temperature and wind systems 
of the globe alter and disrupt 
food production), and property 
is destroyed. There are marks 
on cars, clothing is damaged on 
clotheslines, metal is corroded, 
buildings are coated with ugly 
material. Forests are dying (e.g. 
1 /3 of the Black Forest in 
Germany has been destroyed by 
acid rain), and animal life is 
threatened (e.g. fish stocks in 
18,000 Swedish lakes have been 
reduced by acid rain). 


ON THE ROCKS 



Reproduced by permission of the Artist 
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...Warming of the Earth 


KEN EMERSON 



A five degree centigrade 
temperature rise wreaking havoc 
on Australia’s unique plant and 
animal life. 

Rising seas destroying 
beaches, undermining beach 
front homes, and causing 
millions of dollars of damage. 

An increase in drought related 
famine in Ethiopia, and 





The greenhouse effect. Incoming solar radiation reaches the earth's surface as short-wave 
(light) energy, this is tranmitted readily through the earth's atmosphere. When these 
short waves strike a solid object they are absorbed and re-radiated as long-wave (heat) 
energy. These long waves cannot travel through theatmosphere as readily as short waves, 
and are actually absorbed by some gases. These waves then warm the atmosphere, 
enabling life to flourish. 


TOLES 



thousands of people dying. 

Widespread coastal erosion on 
the West African coast. 

Kiribati and Vanuatu reduced 
in area by rising seas, resulting 
in food loss, increased 
population density, poverty and 
death. 

Changing weather patterns 
wreaking havoc with world 
farming. 

A rise of half a metre in the 
global sea level: displacing 25 
million people in Bangladesh, 
destroying 20 percent of Egypt's 
productive land, causing 
between 50 and 80 percent of 
America's wetlands to vanish. 

What have all these things 
got in common? 

These are possible 
consequences of excess global 
warming due to what is 
commonly called the greenhouse 
effect. 

Those who do least to create 
the problem are likely to suffer 
most. 

The earth is warming up in a 
way that will affect both human 
beings and a large part of the 
natural habitat - the extent of 
the ice cap, the rate of plant 
growth, weather patterns, the 
spread of deserts. Animals and 
birds may lose their habitats 
and, given the pattern of human 
occupation of the land, may 
have little chance to move to 
new environments. Islands will 
be covered, climates changed, 
populations disrupted. 

And this crisis is mostly 
caused by the lifestyles and 
activities of those who live in 
industrialised nations like 
Australia. The primary causes 
of the greenhouse effect are 
fossil fuel burning, the clearing 
of forests, electricity generation, 
motor car emissions, 
agriculture, rice paddies, 
ruminants, tundra, gas and coal 
fields, refrigerants, propellants, 
foam blowing agents, de¬ 
greasing solvents, and the 
release of nitrous oxide. 
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Disappearing Forests... 


After two centuries of 
European occupation, a 
significant proportion of 
Australia's forest and 
woodland has been 
cleared or severely 
modified. This clearing 
continues at an unknown 
rate. The same 
is true in many other 
countries in the world. 

Clearance of the Himalayas 
has caused an increase in the ' 
frequency of floods in India, 
Pakistan and Bangladesh. 

In countries such as 
Tanzania, poverty forces people 
to clear trees. Wood is the 
major source of fuel for cooking 
and building, and as 
populations increase more land 
is needed for farming. Women 
walk many kilometres daily in a 
desperate search for wood. 
Destroying forests: 

* removes areas of natural 
beauty: 

* destroys innumerable species 
which depend on the 
ecosystem of the forests for 
their survival; 

* increases the carbon dioxide 
in the atmosphere, 
contributing to the 
greenhouse effect; 

* lowers moisture retention 
in soils; 

* leads to a severe loss of 
soil nutrients, especially in 
humid tropical regions; 

* accelerates soil erosion - 
which leads to a lowering of 
the water table. 



. i wrestle with a 
' rhinoceros 
but no words will come 

i hear tall trees crashing 
wild birds screeching 
the buffalo stampeding 
but no words will come 


i hear sawmills buzzing 
cash registers clicking 
entrepreneurs chuckling 
but no words will come 

i hear of press conferences 
of petitions, of signatures 
of campaigns and lobbying 
but no words will come 

i hear the rain pounding 
into desolate spaces 
the widowed wind howling 
but no words will come 

the rhino is boxed and crated 
merbok and meranti are gone 
above, no monkeys swing 
from no overhead branches 
below, a pangolin stumbles 
around amputated trunks 

an orphaned butterfly 
surveys the wounded 
jungle 


yes, no words can fill 
this gash of malevolence 
but a terrible anger 
squats 

hugging its knees in 
silence. 

(RequiemJor a Rainforest 
Cecil Rajendra) 
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...and Endangered Species 



BENNETTS TREE KANGAROO 





GOLDEN SHOULDERED PARROT 



GASTRIC BROODING FROG 


Our wildlife is facing peril. A 
CSIRO scientist is quoted in The 
Australian Way (Jan 1990) as 
saying, 'Our insects are 
disappearing so rapidly many 
species are becoming 
endangered before we name 
them'. 

People are the major cause of 
extinctions. In just two 
centuries of European 
occupation we have cleared and 
burned three-quarters of our 
rainforests, removed two-thirds 
of our original tree cover and 
degraded more than half of our 
arid lands. The creatures that 
depended upon that lost habitat 
for food, breeding grounds and 
protection from predators faced 
uncertain futures as people 
struggled to subdue the Great 
South Land. Eighteen species of 
mammals were lost; today 40 
mammalian species are 
endangered. 

Introduced species continue to 
cause havoc. The European red 
fox, for example, finds native 
mammals easy prey and is 
pushing ground-dwelling birds 
like the mallee fowl towards 
extinction. Feral cattle, rabbits, 
cane toads, buffalo, pigs, 
donkeys, cats and camels cause 
immense environmental 
degradation. 

Why does it matter if an 
insect, a plant or a bird 
disappear forever? It matters 
because each one is a creature 
who belongs to God. It matters 
because whenever the diversity 
of life is reduced the world 
becomes a poorer place. It 
matters because our knowledge 
is so fragmentary that we 
cannot predict what ecological 
consequences there may be for 
the world. 
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Urban Life... 


The trees are cleared for farming that food might be available in cities. The soil is stretched to its limits 
by the demands placed upon it. Water and air are polluted, and the birds and animals find less space. 
Yet if the pain is felt in the 


natural world, it is most often in 
the cities and towns that the 
pressures begin. 

So many changes are made in 
the world to maintain our 
present life-style. 

Our houses contain bricks, 
mortar, electrical wiring, cloth, 
glass and a variety of 
implements and pieces of 
furniture. Forests must be 
felled, metals mined, fibres 
spun, factories constructed to 
produce this variety of things. 




Each item must be transported 
to our door. We travel - to work, 
recreation, church. Roads must 
be constructed, railways laid 
down, airports built, phone lines 
laid, postal items delivered. 

Each thing demands the use of 
the earth's resources. Each one 
contributes to pollution. 
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...Pressure on the Environment 



Water is diverted from streams 
for cooling power stations to 
satisfy our huge demand for 
energy, and for farms, industries 
and urban centres. Stream 
levels fall, water temperature 
rises, salinity increases, silting 
occurs. Fish die, plant life 
changes. 


In the cities, where we do not 
save the rainwater, we spend a 
fortune collecting, processing 
and transporting water. Then 
we must do the same with 
stormwater, and with sewage 
and household water. All the 
run-off takes oils, chemicals, 
detergents and other wastes into 
water-ways and oceans. 


And the waste. Sydney, for 
example, creates 5000 tonnes of 
waste daily. Some is burned, 
some recycled and the majority 
dumped for land fill. 

We who live in the city may not 
degrade the soil, or log the 
forests or mine the ground. But 
it is our lifestyles, our demands 
that cause the pressures that 
lead others to such destruction. 
We are bound together in our 
impact on the earth. 
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Caught in Injustice... 

While the environment is destroyed by some through carelessness and a striving after the 'good 
life', many others are forced to destroy their world just to survive. For some the world is a 
hungry, desolate place where pain cannot be escaped, where debt and starvation destroy the 
forests, leach the soil, extend the deserts and foul the air. 


Development in 
the Pacific 

Throughout the Pacific, women 
are experiencing a decline in 
status and power as dependency 
on the cash economy and 
imported political and social 
systems becomes more 
entrenched in Pacific island 
societies. Pacific women often 
held a prestigious place in 
traditional society; they were 
economically active as 
producers, manufacturers, 
market managers and healers. 
Now women are increasingly 
marginalised. They are the least 
educated or consulted in the 
community. Their work is 
poorly paid (if at all) and often 
unrecognised in government and 
non-government research and 
development planning 

Rural women in many Pacific 
countries carry out the majority 
of agricultural and production 
work. They are often 
marginalised in formal 
education and excluded from 
training which would enable 
them to benefit from new labour 
saving technologies. Their 
access to the rural cash 
economy decreases as more 
emphasis is placed on such 
technology. In cities, women are 
often found in highly exploited 
sectors of the labour force such 
as the tourist industry and the 
service sector, where their 
contribution to the development 
of the national economy is rarely 
reflected in statistical reports. 

In the past decade. Pacific 
women have consistently 
identified health, education, 
employment and alcoholism as 
areas of priority concern. Neo¬ 


colonialism, economic 
exploitation and foreign 
domination, drug dumping, 
nuclear testing and the basic 
decline in the living standard of 
Pacific island communities are 
seen to be interconnected. 

In a region where millions Eire 
spent on aid and development, 
women’s basic needs remain 


invisible and therefore unmet. 
There is no shortage of 
information about development 
and women in the Pacific but 
rather a lack of real 
commitment by governments to 
recognise women’s views and 
experience in development 

planning. (Introduction to Development in 
the Pacific: What Women Say. ACFOA 
Development Dossier no 18 1986 p. iv) 




In many parts of the Third World, collecting firewood has changed from being the chore 
of an hour or two to the labour of a day or more — and it is usually the women who bear 
the burden. 
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□ Almost half of Irian Jaya has been divided into logging con¬ 
cessions. 

Irian Jaya has 22 per cent of the land mass but less than one per cent 
of the population of Indonesia. 

The Indonesian authorities see the resources and land of Irian Jaya 
as a chance to earn money from exports. Palm oil and eucalypt 
plantations are replacing the tropical wilderness. 

Indonesia has a debt problem far greater than Australia's. (Australia 
is 12 times wealthier, as a country, than Indonesia.) 

Indonesia's debt repayments consume one-third of the income the 
country earns from exports. 

With the price of all its major exports going down, and the price of 
the manufactured goods it must import going up, Indonesia is caught 
in a bind. 

It is hardly surprising that Indonesians get angry with outsiders who 
say, "You must fix up your debt - but not with trees as we are facing a 
problem with the ozone layer." (One World or... Nonep. 27) 
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Case Study 

Kiribati is a tiny Pacific Island with a population of 66,000. These 
people are seeking markets for 25,000 tons [28,000 tonnes] of salt 
- a tiny amount in Australian terms. 

Australia refuses to allow them access to Australian markets - 
despite the fact that Australia exports about $13 million of goods, 
and Kiribati at present sells to Australia goods worth only 
$80,000. 

Unless developing countries have markets for their exports - 
and can sell the goods they produce - they cannot earn the funds 
necessary to invest in their own development, or to import 
material from other countries, (one world or... None P . 26 ) 


Aboriginal people have lived in 
Australia for at least 40,000 
years. The land is at the very 
centre of their social, 
economic and religious life. 
While Aboriginal people 
traditionally did not have title 
deeds to land, and did not 
buy and sell the land, this 
does not mean that it does not 
belong to them. People were, 
and are, tied to the land by 
stories and relationships and 
responsibilities for the land. 

When the British came, they 
believed that only the 
bestowal of labour gave rights 
to property. They treated the 
continent as waste land, 
empty and unoccupied, able 
to be taken and divided 
among themselves. 

The Aboriginal people were 
pushed off their land, and 
killed when they resisted: 

* 100 Aboriginal people 
were killed at Bathurst in 
1824. 60-70 were killed in 
Liverpool Plains, 28 at Myall 
Creek in 1838. Almost all 
males of the tribes around 
Dubbo were killed in 
retaliation for the death of 
eight Europeans. 200 to 300 
people were killed in one 
massacre in Queensland. 

* Aboriginal people were 
beheaded and their boiled- 
down heads sent to Britain for 
study. 

* In the 1830s 5,000 
Europeans attempted to drive 
all Aboriginal people out of 
Tasmania. 

The Aboriginal people of 
Australia still suffer from this 
false understanding of land 
and its ownership. Most are 
still denied access to land, 
and there are constant threats 
to remove the few rights they 
do have. 
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Cuts in Australian Government support to programs that 
benefit the poor and the environment 

* UNICEF focuses its work on improving mother and child 
health in the world's poorest countries. In 1988-89 Australia’s 
contribution to UNICEF - $4.9 million - is below the level it was 
in 1982-3 ($7.9 million). 

* The United Nations Environment Program helps to co-ordinate 
world-wide action to restore the environment. In 1985 Australia 
provided $450,000 aid to UNEP. In 1987 Australia gave no 
funds at all to UNEP. In 1988-9 only $320,000 was provided. 

* IFAD - the International Fund for Agricultural Development - 
focuses its help on the rural poor and assists their struggle for 
self-sufficiency. In 1987 Australia withdrew from IFAD. There is 
a strong case for the Government to review that decision and to 
rejoin and support IFAD. 

* The United Nations Fund for Population Activities meets an 
urgent need to help poor countries reduce population growth. 
Australia's contribution to that fund was $2.1 million in 1982- 
83. In 1989 the figure had dropped to only $750,000. 

(One World or... None p. 23) 


Free trade or fair trade? 

“Trade” is clearly a loaded game. Take the 
case of Tanzania, as reported by Susan 
George in 1988. 

In 1986 Tanzania, desperate to earn 
more income, doubled its cotton output. 

The rains came, the peasants planted, grew 
and harvested their crops. Then, on one 
day in July, the price of cotton on the world 
market fell from 68 to 34 cents per pound. 

Tanzania’s President Nyrere said, “The result for 
our economy - and the income of the peasants - is similar to that of 
natural disaster: half our crop, and therefore of our income, is lost. Our 
peasants - and our nation - have made the effort, but the country is not 
earning a single extra cent in foreign exchange. That is theft!” 
There are three issues to be resolved: fair prices, fair deal, fair 

markets. (One World or... None p. 24) 



Poor people cannot be blamed 
for the damage to their 
environment. They have to 
survive. 

As David Suzuki has asked, 
"How do you respond to the 
Brazilian who says. You have 
clear cut most of your 
forests.... how dare you come 
to us to save the rainforests. 
Brazil needs the cash to tiy to 
repay debts owed to Western 
Banks'". 

* If industrialised countries 
ask developing countries to 
"save the rainforests" for all 


our sakes - we all have to 
share the cost. 

* If industrialised countries 
ask developing countries to do 
without income they would 
earn from the timber or from 
cash crops - we all have to 
share the cost. 

The debts of those 
countries which have the least 
and owe most must be set 
against the debts we all owe 
to the earth - and to the 
majority of its people. 

(One World or... None p. 9) 


There are two key pressures on 
the global environment: one is 
population and the other is 
industrialisation. The 
relationship between the two, in 
terms of resource use, is shown 
by the estimate that the average 
Australian - you and me - uses 
about 60 times the resources of 
an African villager. In this 
sense, then, the Australian 
population of 17 million is really 
equivalent to a population of 
about one billion people in the 
developing world. 

(Richard Eckersley) 
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...and Military Oppression 
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St. Margaret's Parish 
Canberra 

UNITING CHURCH IN AUSTRALIA 


MINISTER REVO PAUL SWADLING 


210 ANTILL STRFET. HACKFTT. A C T 2602 


1 November, 1989 

The Hon Kim Beazley 
Minister for Defence 
Parliament House 
CANBERRA ACT 2601 


Dear Sir 

A members' meeting of St Margaret's Parish recently expressed considerable unease about AIDEX 
'89 and asked me to communicate this unease to you. 

We are in basic agreement with the notion that Australia needs to increase its export earnings. 
However, we are concerned that the export of defence equipment may have undesirable 
consequences for international security and for the world's poor. 

AIDEX '89 represents the entry of Australia into the international arms market. As such, it seems 
to be an Australian initiative which will accelerate the proliferation of weapons of mass 
destruction and the means of warfare. We would be delighted to have you prove this is a 
misunderstanding on our part. 

The business of exporting defence equipment also raises all sorts of questions about who our 
buyers will be. Will we be selling to Third World countries whose annual budgets are already 
heavily weighted towards defence and crippled by foreign debt? 

"The resources now being squandered on arms could break the grip of poverty, hunger, 
ignorance and disease that enfeebles countless millions of people in the poorer countries. 
Each year military activities absorb a volume of resources equal to about two thirds of the 
aggregate gross national product of the countries comprising the poorest half of the 
world's population." (The Arms Race or the Human Race?. United Nations, New York.) 

On an even more sobering note, we would like to know what (even remote) possibility there may 
be that Australia will sell arms to governments in the business of repressing their own people. 

Will we be selling to private buyers who do not represent national governments? If so, what 
criteria will we apply? Another range of questions emerges when we ask what defence 
equipment Australia will actually be exporting. Sox and bandages represent defence equipment. 
So do frigates. 

The members of St Margaret's would like to know what guidelines have been prepared to govern 
Australia's export of defence equipment. Are the concerns we have expressed addressed by 
guidelines that have been or will be released to the public?.... 

Yours Sincerely 


PAUL SWADLING (Revd) 


POSTAL ADDRESS: 

P O BOX 36. WATSON. A C T. 2602 


PARISH OFFICE 48 0282 
MINISTER'S OFFICE: 48 0929 


Nuclear testing in the Pacific 
Ocean continues.... 

Leaks of radioactive 
material into the waters of the 
Pacific endanger the people 
and the whole ecology of the 
region. 

In French Polynesia, 
damaged atolls are causing 
high rates of ciguatera, a fish 
disease. Pacific Islanders’ fish 
supply - their basic source of 
protein - is threatened. 
Fishing is off limits in many 
atolls. 

Cancer rates are high, but 
the French government 
refuses to keep statistics on 
cancer and cancer-related 
deaths. No one knows how 
high they really are... 

The USA conducted nuclear 
tests and still fires missiles 
into the Pacific. Almost 70 
per cent of children on 
Rongelap in the Marshall 
Islands who were under 10 at 
the time of the 1954 "Bravo” 
tests had developed thyroid 
tumours by 1976. 

Islanders from Kwaj alien 
atoll, the site of current 
missile tests, are now forced 
to live in crowded, unsanitary 
conditions on the tiny island 
of Ebeye. They, too, cannot 
fish in the lagoon. 

(One World or... None p. 33) 


Between 1960 and 1980 
Japan achieved a growth rate 
in manufacturing productivity 
of 9 per cent. The percentage 
of government research and 
development funds given to 
the military was 2 per cent. 

Between 1960 and 1980 the 
USA achieved a growth rate in 
manufacturing productivity of 
2.5 per cent. The percentage 
of government research and 
development funds given to 
the military was 60 per cent. 

(One World or... None p. 32) 
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An Act of Contrition 


Canto of Progress 

Vibrations of pile-drivers... 
the land shudders from 
"developing" to "developed" 
everywhere tower-blocks 
and condominiums mushroom 
to eclipse a lowering sky. 
High-rise hotels - more 
forbidding than ramparts 
of any colonial fortress - 
i watch marauding bull¬ 
dozers scalp the distant hills. 

On radio and television self- 
congratulatory announcements 
sandwich the advertisements 
we reward the rich 
decorate the decorated 
swap last year's Merz 
for this year's Benz 
study the Stock Exchange 
check our pocket calculators 
applaud the rising G.N.P. 
now isn't our country swell? 

Grass and trees and flowers 
are in short supply, but 
never mind, Ministers assure 
us all will be well 
in the next Five Year Plan. 

In my garden, i notice 
the disappearance of butterflies 
soon i will have to explain 
to my son that a "caterpillar" 
is not another genus of tractor! 

(Cecil Rajendra) 


JESUS WEPT 

I found him sobbing, 

Jesus, the one called Christ, 
sitting on a stone ledge 
in the large empty space 
under sloping overhang 
at Burrungguy 

He did not heed me, 

Jesus, the one called Christ, 
but kept staring at walls, 
fingering grinding holes, 
brooding over the vacancy 
at Burrungguy 

He knew as a brother, 

Jesus, the one called Christ, 
the inner meaning of this place 
where once camp-fires glowed 
for thousands of years 
at Burrungguy 

Never again, he knew 

Jesus, the one called Christ, 
never again the fires and soft 
chatter, 

food, love, laughter, 
nor the songs of Namarrkum 
at Burrungguy 

I left him weeping, 

Jesus, the one called Christ, 
unable to watch with him 
beyond a while in such grief - 
or with such fierce love - 
at Burrungguy 
(Bruce Prewer) 
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The gentle whisper of the wind rustling the trees has stopped 

There are no more trees 

the land is denuded, scarred, blown away. 

The water of life quickly becomes the water of death 
Minerals, soil, fertilisers, garbage, sewage, oil, disease 

- all find their way to the water. 

Trucks, trains, cars, chain saws, earth movers, lawn mowers 
replace the muted sounds of nature 
Smoke, ash, chemicals 
Pollute the sky. 

The animals die 
The people die 
and God weeps. 

We have had to change the world to live, O God 

We need trees and minerals and cleared spaces to farm 

We must work, and the factories must produce the things we need. 

We cannot all till the ground 
We cannot return to a ’natural’ life 

There are too many of us to be nomads, gatherers, farmers. 

Yet we have tried to take too much from your earth, Lord our God 
We have sought to collect wealth in our bams 
and have left others to live in poverty on our doorstep 
pushed from land and home and life as we seek our security. 

No more gathering of mammon for us - enough for daily needs 
We seek, no - DEMAND - more, much more, than that 

- cars, TVs, videos, expensive clothes, holidays in exotic places, mobile phones, faxes, and more 
easy, disposable, constantly updated things to satisfy our hunger and search for meaning. 

We have tried to banish you from the earth 

ignoring your ever-present spirit 

Content with our own happiness, protecting our soul 

Forgetting the Spirit that ties us together 

body and soul, sister and brother, people and the earth. 

Lord, in your mercy 
forgive us. 
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WHAT WORD DOES OUR 
FAITH OFFER? 


The voices of lament we have heard suggest that there is a new crisis 
at hand for the world - a crisis which involves justice, development 
and Christian lifestyle. New questions are being raised about the 
relationship which exists between God, humanity and nature. 

People want to know what help the Christian tradition can give them 
in understanding the crisis and responding to it. 

Can we listen again to what our faith says and ponder some of 
the questions raised? 

others about what we believe, we are saying that Christianity makes 
sense of life for us. We are also saying that, because of what we 
understand about God, we believe we ought to live in certain ways. 

When people talk about their faith it is usually in down to earth 
terms. We say what our faith means at a particular time and with 
particular issues, problems and questions facing us. We seek to 
understand life in a concrete way. The way we tell the story will be 
shaped to some extent by patterns of thought common to the people 
we are sharing with; for example, Paul’s speech at Athens (Acts 17). 

The Bible is the record of the stories told by various communities 
of people as they made sense of life and their experience of God. 
Those communities were responding to particular issues and 
concerns. The Bible is not an abstract book of universal 
philosophical truths, but a many faceted story of people’s efforts to 
make sense of life through faith in God. 

Remembering these things, what help does our faith offer us? 
Can we draw on the resources of our faith - Bible, faith stories, 
theological tradition • to make sense of this new challenge which 
is facing us? 
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The Biblical 
account of 
creation 

Read Genesis 1:1-2:4, the first 
account of creation. 

This story is not simply about 
the origins and order of the 
^ universe, but is a statement 
about the meaning of human 
life. It affirms that life makes 
sense. It was written at a time 
when other religions portrayed 
the gods as fighting for 
supremacy and subjecting 
people to their whims. People 
were fearful of a world filled with 
spirits. In the face of the 
struggles, pain and uncertainty 
of life, the Bible affirms that the 
world is a secure place. God is 
not in favour of dominion or 
slavery. The world is in the 
hands of God who liberates 
people and assures them of life. 

This account of creation 
transforms the world into a 
»•>> place for people and not for 
battling gods. 

Historically speaking, this is 
a fantastic liberation. 

Human beings who lived at 
the mercy of nature - 
believing that its fickleness 
was the result of divine 
jealousies and punishments 
- were being given control. 
This is a word of 
reassurance: nature is not 
an enemy nor is it divine but 
is a companion for human 
sustenance. This is the 
creation of a compassionate 
God who is in intimate 
communion with it - just as 
Word made flesh finally 
demonstrates. (Wes Campbell 

'Integrity of Creation or Is it Unnatural 
for Christians to be Ecologically Minded?' 
Yarra Valley Seminar, 15th April 1989. 
p. 5) 

While we no longer believe in 


warring gods who use us for 
their whims, we still find the 
world an ambiguous place, 
sometimes liberating and 
inspiring, sometimes harsh, 
uncompromising and 
frightening. Take away the 
security of home and civilisation 
and human inventions, and we 
feel exposed. 

How do we express for 
people the assurance and 
trust that the world is not 
enemy? In the face of the 
lament and pain of the world, 
what is it about the story of 
creation that we must 
recapture? 

The Christian ecological vision 
begins by recognising that the 
story of creation is not just 
about the creation of humanity, 
but the whole world of which we 
are one part. It begins with the 
relationship between creation 
and God, rather than creation 
and humanity. The world does 
not simply have instrumental 
value. Creation has value 
because of its relationship to 
God. Creation is good, and does 
not need our improvement for it 
to be valuable. We see this 
expressed in such passages as 
Psalm 104, Psalm 148, Romans 
8: 18-23, I Corinthians 15:23- 
28. As Romans 11:36 reminds 
us, all that exists comes from 
God, and all is by God and for 
God. 

The role which God gives to 
humankind in Genesis 1:28 
must be seen in the context of 
God's creation of and care for 
the entire earth with all its 


species. Genesis 2:15 gives 
humankind the role of 
cultivating and caring for the 
earth. The meaning of naming 
the animals in Genesis 2 would 
have been more profound when 
the story was originally told, 
conveying to its hearers the 
idea that 'the Adam' had insight 
into the nature of each animal 
and bird, and a sense of 
relationship with them. 

These stories remind us of the 
God who created the world, who 
loves it, and who expects our 
relationship with that world to 
reflect the love and liberation 
and wholeness which we 
experience from God. The 
creation is not a story about the 
unlimited rights of people, but of 
accountability to God. 

Creation is seven days, one of 
which is rest and peacefulness. 
God rests, celebrates and 
rejoices over creation. 

When we are able to celebrate 
the sabbath, to take a rest from 
rushed activity, turmoil and 
organising of the world, we 
recognise that the world is 
God’s creation and does not 
depend on us for its existence or 
value or meaning. 

What difference would it 
make for us to keep the 
sabbath in a way that 
recognises the environment? 
How would it help people to 
deal differently with the 
world? How could this be 
done as celebration rather 
than burden? 
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The presence of 
God 


The church has always been 
careful to protect the otherness 
and oneness of God. God is not 
to be equated with anything in 
the world, and certainly not 
with nature. One result is that 
we think of God as out of the 
world, coming down into the 
world for special purposes: God 
enters the world in Jesus, God 
comes down in the Holy Spirit, 
God breaks miraculously into 
human life. 

The Old Testament generally 
teaches the difference between 
God and the world because of 
the pantheistic, animist 
religions it struggled against. 
God is not to be understood 
in worldly terms, and the 
world is not to be interpreted 
as divine. God does not 
manifest himself in the 
forces and rhythms of 
nature; he reveals himself in 
human history, which is 
determined by his covenant 

and promise. (JurgenMoltmann 
God in Creation. London: SCM, p. 13) 

Yet this is not the whole story. 
There are parts of the scripture 
in which 

nature itself operates as a 
powerful medium of God’s 
presence or absence. Hills 
leap for joy and rivers clap 
their hands in God’s 
presence. Or, conversely, 
nature grows hostile and 
barren as a medium of divine 

Wrath. (Rosemary Radford Reuther 
“The Biblical Vision of the Ecological 
Crisis”. The Christian Century, vol 95 
no 38 (Nov 1976) p. 1131) 

Examples of this are found in 
Isaiah 24:4ff; 11:9; 35:1-2. Joel 
2:22-24, Amos 9:13 

We believe that God is trinity 
and is the source of all life. We 
know that God, through God’s 
Spirit, creates, sustains and 
redeems the earth (see, e.g., Ps 
104:30, Ezekiel 37: 1-11, Joel 
2:21-22, Isaiah 42:5). The 
triune God unremittingly 


breathes the Spirit into creation. 
Christ who is redeemer is also 
creator (John 1:1-3, Colossians 
1:15-20), and the one who calls 
the creation to fulfilment 
(Romans 8:18-22). Were God’s 
Spirit to withdraw, the earth 
would cease to be. 

God is not aloof from the 
world. God is in, with and 
under the earth - not in the 
pantheistic sense, but in the 
sense of the mystery of the 
eucharist. In the midst of the 
crisis over the environment, it is 
time to recover God’s place in 
the world. God’s transcendence 
must not be surrendered, but 
we must recapture what it 
means to say that God dwells in 
the earth. 

This means the opposition 
between the sacred and secular, 
the spiritual and the earthly is 
false. 

Western industrial society has 
been greatly influenced by the 
rise of the natural sciences. 
Those sciences tended to treat 
nature as a collection of 
unrelated bits which could be 
dissected, analysed and reduced 
to their smallest components, 
apart from any relationships 
which might exist between the 
parts. However, scientific 
thinking has now moved beyond 
that model. 

Recapturing a sense of the 
presence of God in the world, 
may enable the church to 
respond to the insights of the 
new scientists - particularly the 
nuclear physicists and biologists 
- who tell us that the universe 
does not run on mechanistic 
principles, but everything is 
intimately related. The earth is 
a finely woven web, and 
disturbance in one place has an 
inevitable impact on some other 
place, even when the impact is 
not obvious or immediate. 


Breathe Gentle Breeze 

Breathe, gentle breeze, 
ruach*, spirit, wind, my Friend. 
Breathe over trees, 
till limbs, branches, twigs, leaves 
of green 

gyrate in joyful ecstasy. 

Breathe, gentle breeze, 
ruach, spirit, wind, my Friend. 
Breathe over me, 
till limbs, arms, fingers, pores of 
skin, 

vibrate in joyful ecstasy. 

Breathe, gentle breeze, 
ruach, spirit, wind my Friend. 
Breathe over trees, 
breathe over me, 
till I, trees, breeze and 
eveiything 
are One in Thee. 

(Brian Lewis Smith) 

(•Hebrew for spirit, wind, breath) 



God is not aloof from the 
world. God is in, with and 
under the earth - not in 
the pantheistic sense, but 
in the sense of the mystery 
of the eucharist. 


Where can I go to escape your 
spirit? 

Where could I flee from your 
presence? 

If I climb the heavens, you are 
there, 

there too, if I lie in Sheol. 

If I flew to the point of sunrise, 
or westward across the sea, 
your hand would still be guiding 
me, 

your right hand holding me. 

If I asked darkness to cover me, 
and light to become night around 
me, 

that darkness would not be dark 
to you, 

night would be as light as day. 

It was you who created my 
inmost self, 

and put me together in my 

mother's womb; 

for all these mysteries I thank 

you; 

for the wonders of myself, for 
the wonders of your works. 

(Psalm 139: 7-14) 
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Redemption 

Too often the church has given 
the impression that salvation is 
individualistic and concerned 
only for the spirit and the future 
life. This has led to the view 
that nature and the body are to 
be left behind, as inferior things, 
rather than taken up into 
redemption. 

In Genesis the fall includes 
not just the human beings, but 
animals, plants and soil (3:14, 
17-18). Redemption is pictured 
as wholeness that takes in the 
whole created earth. 

The Old Testament images of 
salvation imply a healing 
and wholeness that 
encompasses relationships 
with God, between people, 
and with the land. These are 
made interdependent in 
ways that are hard for the 
modem,compartmentalized 
mind to understand. But 
continually, human rebellion 
and sin result in ‘the land 
mourning’. Disobedience 
against God yields 
unfruitfulness at harvest 
time. Faithfulness calls the 
people of Israel to a powerful 
vision of the Jubilee year 
and sabbatical observances 
that embody a reconciled 
relationship between 
humanity and the creation. 

(Wesley Granbeig-Michaelson “Renewing 
the Whole Creation". Sojourners (Feb- 
Mar 1990) p. 13) 

This sense of shalom/ 
wholeness /redemption finds 
fulfilment in Jesus Christ. The 
whole of creation, not just 
Christians, awaits the final 
redemption (Romans 8). 

Through Christ's life, death and 
resurrection, the 'new creation' 
breaks in. Christ is the first¬ 
born of all creation, and the goal 
of the redemption he brings is 
the reconciliation of all things in 
heaven and on earth (Col 1:15- 
20). (For other references to 
Christ and the whole creation, 
see Phil 3:21, Romans 11:36, 1 
Cor 8:6, Eph 1:10, 4:10). 


The reconciliation offered by 
Christ to establish the 
conditions for human life, points 
to the recovery of harmony in 
the relations between human 
beings and nature. The new 
creation cannot either be 


simply individualised or 
spiritualised. It relates to the 
whole of life, and to the material 
world. 

This reconciliation also points 
to a reconciliation of spirit and 
body. 


by Aub Poblich 

[Christ] is the key that opens all the 
hidden treasures of God's wisdom and 
knowledge - Colossians 2:3, GNB 

This is a magnificant place - here by 
the waterfall, near the mossy banks 
and arching tree-ferns. I agree with 
you, even as the kestrel rises and 
sweeps up on the thermals through 
the slash of sky between the towering 
cliffs, that here is nature’s own 
cathedral. 

You come here often, especially 
when the traffic snarls and bickering 
children and thumping television 
send you scurrying, half-demented. 
You come to this place of serenity, 
coolness, peace, among the dripping 
rocks. 

You tell me that here the world 
stands still, and you can worship. I 
believe you. 

Yet I fear for you. 

I see you almost beside yourself 
with joy at the miracle of an opening 
orchid. You kneel there in the grass, 
clasping hands in adoration. 

Suddenly I am overcome by unease; 
I smell the stench of incense offered to 
idols. 

What are we doing here, you and I, 
and all those others of our kind, who 
romanticise the bush and make it our 
religion? What are we hoping to 
find? 

Peace and beauty belong to the 
Lord, not to the tree. Would you 
understand me if I said there is no 
beauty outside God? 

Of course He is here, but He is 
neither the tree, the waterfall, the 
rocks, nor all these things together. 
None of these can bear the weight of a 
life, a future, or a guilty heart. 

You cannot build the meaning of an 




existence on a bunch of flowers or a 
hopping wren. Even this forest falls 
and decays, and is swept down the 
thundering mountain passes to rot in 
the sea. 

Places where we once thought 
eternal peace lives, have become 
tourist lodges, car-parks, or logging 
camps, and peace has taken wing. 

You must know - and I think you do 
sense it by your constant retreat to the 
wild places - that the Christian faith is 
down to earth, the most earthy of 
faiths. Yet it never, like the other 
earth-faiths, begins with the earth. 

Can you understand me when I say 
that God is not found in the bush, but 
the bush is found in God? 

Until God is known, not in the tree, 
but in Christ, we do one of two things 
with the tree: Either we refuse to give 
it any value and step on its tender 
shoots in callous disregard; or we 
give it altogether too much value and 
worship it, and call it Love and Peace. 

When Christ is real to you, you 
cannot ignore this tree of His - but 
you cannot worship it, either. 

Can you see that you must not 
allow the trees to obscure your view 
of the tree, the broken saw-pitted tree 
where Jesus was nailed, for you? 

Without receiving His forgiveness, 
there really can be no peace for you, 
not here under the ferns or anywhere 
else. Peace is ultimately a matter of 
what is inside you. 

This place is a cathedral, as any 
place on earth can be. But it can only 
become a cathedral for you, when 
you have first journeyed in spirit to 
that other tree, the one erected on a 
place as dry and treeless as an 
outback skull (Matthew 27:33), for 
you. 
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The theological significance 
of manure 

by James W. Van Hoeven 


"I’ll tell you a story," began a 
pastor friend from India, “about 
a Northern agriculturist and an 
old Indian woman hip-carrying 
a basket of cow-manure like 
generations of Indians before 
her. The expert tried for years 
to convince the woman to use 
chemical fertilizers, but she 
wouldn’t convert. One day the 
woman was in the field 
collecting cow dung when the 
agriculturalist happened to 
pass by. He saw her and 
decided to try one more time. 

He said to her, ‘Look, if only 
you’ll fill your basket with 
hybrid fertilizer, the crops in 
your village would double in 
one year.’ The old woman just 
shook her head, clutching her 
basket of cow dung as though 
it contained the secret of the 
universe.” The pastor 
concluded, “And perhaps it 
did.” 

In discussion on the integrity 
of creation, the church has 
rarely thought about the 
theological significance of 
manure. But surely there was 
manure in the Garden of Eden, 
and its presence in creation 
since that time is a certain sign 
that ours is a biological as well 
as a physical and chemical 
world. It may not give us the 
secret of the universe, but 
perhaps it can provide a 
corrective to our often abstract 
discussions about the relation 
between the “spiritual” and 
“material” aspects of creation. 

So long as we understand the 
natural world only in terms of 
chemistry and physics, 
technology is licensed to deploy 
its fertilizers, missiles and 
other pollutants into the 
ecosphere with impunity. 

The Old Testament places 
biological life at the center of 
God’s creative activity. Plants 
and trees, birds, fish, reptiles, 
all kinds of animals, and finally 
human beings - God brought 
all of these into the creation. 

One cannot think of biological 


life without considering the 
necessity of eating, drinking, 
digesting food, and eliminating 
waste. When God pronounced 
biological life “good” in Genesis, 
this referred to life in its 
wholeness: not only food but 
also manure is good by God’s 
reckoning. 

In the world after the fall, 
however, the Old Testament 
describes manure negatively as 
“dung,” relating to God’s 
judgement on sin. In the book 
of Job the wicked man is told 
that he “will perish forever like 
his own dung” (Job 20:7); he will 
be forgotten as quickly as a 
person forgets his own waste (cf. 
also Exod. 29:14; Lev. 4:11; 

1 Kings 14:10; 2Kings 9:37; 
Zephaniah 1:17). Manure as 
dung became an Old Testament 
symbol for that which is 
unwanted and unclean, the 
consequence of fallen creation. 

In the New Testament God 
reaffirms the goodness of all 
biological life through the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ. 

Like all humans, Jesus grew 
from childhood to adulthood. 

He became hungry and thirsty. 
He enjoyed feasts and eating. 
And in his life, death and 
resurrection, Jesus not only 
restores and reconciles our 
relationship to God, he also 
renews creation and restores our 
relationship to it. It is worth 
noting, moreover, that even 
manure regains its positive 
value as fertilizer in the New 
Testament (cf. Luke 13:8), 
fulfilling its proper role in the 
biological sphere of God’s 
renewed creation. Thus, there is 
a sense in which even dung has 
been redeemed through the 
saving work of Jesus Christ. 

This biblical affirmation has 
been largely ignored by many in 
the North. Although farmers 
and others have long 
appreciated the value of manure 
as fertilizer, agribusiness 
dismisses manure as “dung” or 
worse. This attitude, reinforced 


by pretensions of “mastery” 
over God’s creation, has given 
agribusiness license 
to develop and export chemical 
fertilizers, often with 
disastrous consequences. 

It is time for the church to 
reaffirm the goodness of 
animal and human manure 
and to help thickly populated 
countries with limited water 
and power resources to use 
these God-given materials 
wisely and efficiently. Indeed, 
a truly biblical attitude toward 
creation would require giving 
as much respect to the old 
woman with her basket of cow 
dung as we grant to experts in 
agriculture. 

At the recent WCC 
consultation in Norway, the 
participants approved the 
following in their final 
statement: “By our neglect and 
greed we have contributed to 
the emergence of a 
consumerist and 
anthropomorphic world view 
which denigrates...matter. But 
through the one who loved the 
world, we are enabled to 
embrace with compassion the 
whole creation....In this 
solidarity with the whole we 
shall find our human 
fulfilment as well.” 

It is easy to praise God for 
sunsets and waterfalls. But 
our understanding of the 
grandeur of creation takes on 
new meaning when, in the 
midst of our technology and 
complex political systems, we 
give thanks even more for 
the manure that nourishes the 
earth. Our attitude toward 
manure can serve as a gauge 
of the depth and breadth of 
our “embrace with compassion 
the whole creation.” 

The Rev. James W. Van Hoeven is 
coordinator of the office of Justice, 
Peace and Integrity of Creation for the 
World Alliance of Reformed Churches 
and was a member of the Preparatory 
Committee of the WCC JPIC 
Convocation. 










Stewardship 

To live with any degree of 
^comfort, to provide housing, 
schools, various forms of 
communication - indeed all the 
things we take for granted - we 
need to change the world. Look 
around at the room in which 
you are sitting and there is the 
result of mining, logging, 
manufacturing and energy use. 

Yet, even as we provide a life 
for ourselves in this way. 
Scripture reminds us (Genesis 
2:15, Leviticus 25:23) that we 
are both to cultivate and care for 
the earth. We are to remember 
that the land belongs to God 
and we are only strangers and 
guests. 

In Biblical times, this really 


meant good care for nature, 
which is the backdrop to the 
stage on which the drama of 
redemption is played out. 

Today, we can only fulfil our 
responsibility to care for the 
earth as we recognise that the 
ecological crisis takes place in 
a particular economic system. 
It is not simply a crisis between 
individuals and nature, but is a 
crisis which results from the 
way in which a particular 
exploitative relationship between 
classes, races and nations uses 
natural resources. That 
exploitative relationship has 
been evident in both capitalism 
and communism. 


The demands of stewardship are enshrined in the Torah. The land was 
seen as a gift of God (Ex 19:5). What was given was not outright 
ownership but the right of tenancy. Yahweh who remained the true 
landowner, decreed that: 

'The land must not be sold in perpetuity, for the land belongs to Me 
and to Me you are only strangers and guests". 

Respect for Yahweh's overlordship, care for the land and concern for the 
less fortunate members of society go hand in hand in an early text 
regarding the observance of the sabbath year: 

"But in the seventh year, the land is to have a rest, a sabbath for 
Yahweh. You must not sow your fields or prune your vines, or harvest 
your ungathered com or gather your grapes from your untrimmed 
vines. It is to be a year of rest for the land. That sabbath of the land 
will itself feed you and your servants, men and women, your hired 
labourers, your guests and all who live with you". (Lev. 25:4-7) 

Modern agriculture which utilises marginal lands and squeezes all land to 
the point of exhaustion in order to maximise short-term profits has 
forgotten the wisdom contained in this text. Land is not allowed to lie 
fallow in order to regain its fertility through natural processes. It is only 
taken out of use when economic factors indicate that a smaller crop is 
necessary to 'stabilise' markets. 
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Life style 


c- 


Proverbs 30 sums up a great 
deal of biblical teaching which 
rejects excessively luxurious life¬ 
styles and exposes the dangers 
of wealth that lead us to forget 
God and others. 

Two things I beg of you, 
do not grudge me them 
before I die: ffijg 
keep falsehood and lies far 
from me, 

give me neither poverty nor 
richesJli® 

grant me only my share of 
bread to eat, 

for fear that surrounded by 
plenty, 

I should fall away 
and say, Yahweh - who is 
Yahweh?’ 

or else, in destitution, take 
to stealing 


that it reminds us that human 
beings are part of that created 
world. Like everything else we 
are bom, live and die. 



As you get old... 

a slowing down 
You can't fight it... 

You can fight it, but you can't 
win... 

... A slowing down. 

It's like the trees in October, 
they want to sleep. 

They drop their leaves. 

... And so it is in winter. 




They’re sleeping. 

(Robert Stone) 


jatlsoi 






Dominating nature. 


mm 


and profane the name of accumulating and consuming 
my Cod. more goods, grabbing hold of the 

(Proverbs 30: 7-9) " ch « °P h 'V» orl ? 

This concern for a balance the reality of our fragility and 

between poverty and riches is ,tn ' ,ls from us ' But 

also evident In the teachings of w n0 sappear, 

Jesus (e.g. Luke 12^(3-21; 

Matthew 19:16-30). Given our 
life-style, it is important to hear 
Jesus talk of the re 
riches and greed. 

The environmental — — iff ^. ,, r _ 

challenges the rest of God s nation. 

* life styles, 

* the distortion of the world’s 





8 x ^ r 


economies in favour of rich 
minorities, 

* economic theories that 
assume exploitation and 
constant growth, and 

* decisions left to 
profit-oriented markets t 
have no way of dealinj 
long-term, intangible 
environmental concerns 

It challenges the church to see 
the environment linked with 
just international economic 
order and also with the 
militarisation of many nations 
as this unjust order is 
maintained. 

Part of the challenge of the 
crisis in the created world is 
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AN AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 


We believe in God 
Who is found in darkness. 

Who parted the waters with a dream 
fragrant as the ancient damask rose - 
Who made from nothing, light. 

Stars, moons, planets and loveliest earth - 
Who ran wild with joy, creating 
Mountains, waves and snowflakes 
All different... 

Who spun a web of shimmering life 
Where creatures grew and changed 
Flowered and put down roots 
Swam 

Chirped and flew 

Ran, played and roared 

Talked - in many different languages 

Wondered and dreamed 

Being of astonishing variety. 

Each needing all the others. 

Held in delicate kinship. 

God saw that it was very good 
and laughed and made some more. 

We believe in God 
Who is found in waiting. 

Who patiently provides for each 
According to their need 
Who blankets the drowsy wintering spider 
With warm earth 

So she may go about her business in the springtime 
Feared and respected by her neighbours. 

We believe in God 
Who is found in stillness 

Who walks in the world, awake and vulnerable. 
Delighting and loving 
Brittle as wattle in the sunshine 
Who grieves in the quiet beyond tears 
For scorched wilderness 
stifled air 
wounded forest 
silenced voices 
broken threads 
Who names the truth 
And shoulders the weight of hoping. 

We believe in God 
Who is found in loneliness 
Who speaks in the dawn birdsong 
the grieving call of whales 
the music of stars. 

We believe God calls us as the church 
to love the earth 

to live humbly in the web of relationship 
to announce the new wilderness. 
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INTERCEDING AND ACTING 
to R THE EARTH 





'I want to be a good steward of 
the earth, but I like the way I 
live at present so, while I’m 
trying to do something for the 
sake of the future I’m a bundle 
of contradictions. 

I take a train to work often and 
that saves pollution and that's 
good. 


But our family owns iwu ecus 
which release C02 and that's 


bad. 


But 

and that’s g 


small ones 


But the newer one has an air- 
conditioner which releases CFCs 
and that's bad. 

But our house air-conditioner is 

evaporative and that's good. 

’4.'('/ ! >t/J r 

But our heater bums oil and 
releases C02 and that’s ’ ’ 

But when the 
failed we got a 
that's good. 

But I bum my tree prunings 
and that's bad. 

But I mulch all my vegetable 
garbage and that's good. 


It is not easy to respond to all 
the things that need changing in 
our life and the world. It takes 
time and effort, a change of life¬ 
style, discussion with our 
family, possible conflict at work. 
Really, we need a conversion, a 
change of heart, a new way of 
living. 

The joy is that we don't do 
these things on our own. 

Family, friends, church, and 
community groups share the 
desire to protect our world. 

And God offers us the support of 
the Spirit to change our lives. 

We hold up these suggestions 
for action, and the stories of 
those who have acted, 
confident that God will act 
through us so that the time of 
lament might end and a new 
wholeness envelop the earth. 


3 <5 


But compared to our Papua New 
Guinea friends I'm wasteful 
that's bad. 


5 all the 




But we discuss all these 
in an Action for World 
Development group and that's 
good. 

But I admit that we don't do 
much but talk hot air and that's 

bad.' ( Together in the World) 




Our personal 
lifestyles 

When we talk to people who 
grew up in the depression and 
compare our lifestyles with 
theirs, we realise how much 
more simply they lived. Our 
understanding of the 'good life' 
has changed over the last 30 or 
40 years. There has been a 
blurring of distinction between 
need and want, as our 
consumer society has tried to 
convince us that happiness 
comes with consumption. 

Yet, every extra example of 
cessary consumption in the 
istrial world adds to the 
id environmental problem, 
ication to our own material 
comfort will cause ruin to our 
descendants and to other people 
in the world unless we are 
prepared to change. A simple 
ifestyle begins with individual 
choices. 

- k / 1 
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* Cut down on your trash. 

Reuse, recycle and repair. 

* Put grass clippings, leaves and 
vegetable waste into a compost 
heap. 

* Use household chemicals 
completely before discarding their 
containers. 

* Use mugs instead of paper or 
styrofoam cups, rags instead of 
paper towels, cloth instead of 
paper napkins, cloth nappies 
instead of disposables. 

* Recycle/reuse motor oil, tyres, 
batteries, and scrap metal. 

* Reuse grocery bags and ask for 
paper, not plastic. 

* Ensure your home has 
adequate insulation. Wear 
warmer clothes rather than turn 
up the heating. Use fans rather 
than air-conditioning. 

* Turn off lights and appliances 
when not in use. 

* Use natural gas rather than 
electricity for hot water, heating 
and cooking, if you have coal- 
fired generation of electricity. 

* When replacing your hot water 
system, switch to solar hot water. 

* If renovating or building a new 
house, consider using passive 
solar heating and cooling 
designs. 

* Use a clothesline rather than a 
clothes drier when you can. 

* Use cold water for washing 
whenever possible. 

* Use dishwashers and clothes 
washers with a full load. 

* Do not leave water running. 

* Take short showers instead of 
baths. 

* Promptly replace leaking 
washers in dripping taps. 

* Install and use rain water 
tanks. 

* Cut down on car-washing. 

* Don't use more detergents in 
the wash than necessary. 


One family’s story 

We live in inner suburban 
Adelaide on a slightly larger 
than average block. The 'we' is 
Kate 34, Tom 10, Amy 7, and 
me 29, Zebedee the cat 10, 
Ishtar the cat 2, and 6 chooks 
(who all have names) and a bee 
hive... 

Over the six years of living 
here, we have developed and 
refined our daily ways of caring 
for the environment... 
Fundamentally we try not to buy 
anything new. Clothes, tools 
and furniture are readily 
available in "op" shops and 
garage sales. When we do buy 
things new or second hand, we 
have a checklist in our head 
that goes something like this: 

1. Do we really want, like, need 
it? 

2. Is it made of natural fibre? 

3. Is it repairable? 

4. "Which countiy/company 
made it? 

5. How much harm has it 
caused in being made? 

We don’t always come up with 
satisfactory answers to these 
questions. But the awareness 
that the thing is made by a 
company that doesn't pay people 
properly or that it can't be 
repaired does impact our 
ultimate desire/need for 
anything. 

In the food area, we try really 
hard to eat organic and 
biodynamic food. We avoid as 
much as possible food that 
comes wrapped in plastic. We 
shop in places where it's okay to 
take your own bags. And we 
spend a lot of time saying 'no 
please don't give me a plastic 
bag' or 'could you put it straight 
in my basket thanks'. 

We are all vegetarians, except 
the cats who get fish or rabbit. 

We buy our shampoo, 
detergent and soap powder from 
places where we can take our 
own containers and we try really 
hard to use only soaps that are 
biodegradable, unharmful and 
not tested on or using animals. 
This isn't always easy... 


We do a bottle and paper 
recycle run about ever six 
weeks. In our kitchen we have 
the paper only, compost, bottles 
and non recyclable rubbish all 
in separate places. This way 
our paper is recycled and we are 
also aware of how much non- 
recyclable rubbish we produce. 
Household meetings usually 
discuss the reasons why we are 
producing nonrecyclable 
rubbish - a constant source of 
discussion and evaluation! 

The money we get from the 
bottles we have used or picked 
up along the way from other 
households etc. usually goes to 
our current concem/issue, like 
Aboriginal projects, 
environmental groups etc. We 
also collect other people's plastic 
bags and take them to the "op" 
shops. Matches, matchboxes, 
corks and any cartons go to 
school or childcare centre for 
kids craft. We have a set of 
shelves in our shed, where we 
store the things that are for 
recycling and this way it's not a 
messy task. 

When we have big clean ups to 
get rid of things we don't use or 
want, if they can't be given 
away, they usually get pulled 
apart into their component 
parts. You'd be surprised at the 
number of things that can be 
used from pulling apart an inner 
spring mattress. 

The art of recycling is old. 

Only recently in the last 20-30 
years has it been displaced by 
the consume more, buy new, 
planned obsolescence mentality. 
Talking to my grandmother, I 
am constantly reassured that we 
are not doing anything new. We 
are simply doing what she did 
because of poverty, because we 
care about the planet. Living 
this way creates some sort of 
sanity and connection to our 
environment in an otherwise 
fragmented environment. Our 
lives are continually enriched as 
we seek ways to protect and 
care for the earth.' 
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* For insect control, keep your 
environment clean and screened, 
and use natural methods of 
control. 

* Avoid cigarette smoke. 

* Use water-based, not oil-based 
paints. 

* Don’t pour sump oil, 
insecticides, paint, kerosene, or 
turpentine and other toxic 
substances down the drain. 

* Use unbleached, cream 
coloured toilet papers. 

* Don’t use coloured toilet 
disinfectant. Use a brush and 
mild biodegradable detergent. 

* Use public transport or car 
pools, cycle or walk. 

* Drive an energy efficient car. 
Have it serviced regularly. 

* Don't use car air conditioning. 

* Plant a tree. 

* Don't buy endangered plants, 
animals, or products such as 
furs, ivory, reptile skin or tortoise 
shell, which are made from over- 
exploited or endangered species. 

* Don't buy pressure packs 
containing ozone depleting 
chlorofluorocarbons. 

* Buy phosphate-free 
biodegradable soaps and 
detergents. 

* Buy energy efficient electrical 
appliances. 

* Don’t have more grass in your 
garden than you can handle with 
a hand mower. 

* Minimise use of pesticides. 

* Plant Australian native species 
in the garden. 

* Use recycled paper 

* Buy locally to cut indirect 
energy use. 

* Cut packaging - buy in bulk. 

* Try to introduce 
environmentally sensitive 
practices at work. 

* Express your environmental 
concerns to local politicians. 

* Support legislation to protect 
the environment. 


Renewal on the Land 


...The seeds of renewal often 
germinate amid the ashes of 
despair: In the same way, the 
farming families of Australia's 
embattled wheat industry are 
now forging a new future. 

For Frank and Christine 
Michael and their four children, 
the past 15 years have been a 
gruelling struggle that has seen 
them forced to quit their family 
farm - and then battle their way 
back to lay the foundations of a 
revolutionary new agriculture. 

...Like many farmer's sons, 
Frank had left school at 15 to 
help on the farm; since then he 
had never found the time to 
study formally, although he read 
widely to inform himself and 
had a certificate in farm 
management. The family's 
arrival in Townsville offered him 
his first opportunity to go to 
university. 

Studying geography gave 
Frank a new insight into the 
nature of the degradation 
problem. He studied with a 
voracious appetite, 60 hours a 
week, stoking the fires of a new- 
formed resolution to do 
something meaningful to help 
avert the crisis he could foresee 
for Australia. 

Step by step, he began to 
banish chemicals and artiflcal 
fertilisers, replant with native 
trees and shrubs, build dams 
and contour banks and 
watercourses to check the 
destructive run-off, and harvest 
the scarce rainfall. 

He developed his farm along 
organic lines, seeking rotations 
and mixtures of crops to combat 
weed and pest problems. He 
managed his crop stubble to 
retain its nutrient values in the 
soil instead of burning it away. 


He sought to build up the 
health of the soil and its organic 
richness. 

He seeded along the contours 
with acacias and eucalypts for 
shade, to slow down scouring 
winds and supply forage for the 
sheep. 

He replanted the hardy, 
drought-tolerant native 
saltbushes and the valuable 
fodder shrub Tagasaste. 

Frank knew the beautiful 
Irwin River had already taken a 
hammering. He recalled that 
when he was young, the 
government had soaked the 
valley in DDT to control 
grasshoppers, thereby 
destroying all the bird and 
insect life. 

He recalled how his family had 
a government order placed on 
them to spray for weeds. 

Aircraft were sent in with drums 
of 2,4D; they sprayed just as the 
sea breeze came up. Trees 
across the farm were defoliated, 
the homestead garden was 
destroyed. 

Scarred by such memories, 
Frank decided to aim for an 
agricultural system free of all 
chemicals. It wasn't a matter of 
ideology or some mystical 
persuasions; he just felt they 
were the wrong way to farm. 

"Chemicals? The only 
chemicals we need around here 
are two parts hydrogen and one 
part oxygen - that’s pure water," 
he says. 

'Too many other chemicals 
leave high residues. You have to 
wonder what the effects have 
been on us and our environment 
from the overuse of chemical in 
the past." 

(Extracted from article in The Weekend 
Australian 5.11.88, by Julian Cribb) 
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Beyond 

individual 

action 


Environmentally sensitive 
investment 

It is not easy to invest with a 
conscience. Larger, more 
secure companies tend to be 
diversified and while some of 
their operations may be 
acceptable, others may not. 

For example, CIG is mainly 
concerned with natural gas, a 
relatively low harm energy. 
But it has uranium interests. 

When investing it is 
necessary to select your 
criteria - e.g. no investment in 
South Africa, uranium, 
woodchipping of native 
rainforests, tobacco, or where 
firms exploit workers. Then 
invest in firms that meet your 
criteria. 

There are a number of 
ethical investment advice 
services or funds available - 
e.g. The Global YWCA Ethical 
Investment Trust, Friends 
Provident, The August 
Investments Managed Trust. 
Check to see if they meet your 
criteria. 


If we are to act responsibly 
towards the environment, we 
need to commit ourselves to just 
and sustainable development. 

Sustainable development is 
activity which meets the needs 
of the present without adversely 
affecting the ability of future 
generations to meet their own 
needs. This means minimal 
depletion of natural resources, 
and not producing wastes that 
alter natural systems. 

Just development means not 
destroying the quality of public 
goods such as clean air and 
water, protecting human rights 
(including the rights of 
indigenous people), and 
respecting the right to life of all 
species. 

It is important that individuals 
live in a way which is consistent 
with a sustainable and just 
economy. 

However, there is also a need 
for action from business which 
produces, transports, packages 
and sells what is consumed in 
our society. Business requires 
economic incentives, and the 
assurance that environmentally 
sensitive decisions will not place 
them at a disadvantage in the 
market. 

Public policy must assist with 
environmental taxes and 
regulations which disadvantage 
those who do not try to protect 
the environment. Public policy 
should also: 

* encourage energy 
conservation measures such as 
improving the efficiency of 
buildings, cars and electrical 
products. 

* tax activities that produce 
carbon dioxide, using the funds 
for tree planting or soil repair. 

* discourage overgrazing and 
overcropping, and encourage 
soil and water conserving 
practices. 


* encourage and financially 
support alternative energy 
research and development, 
increasing reliance on solar and 
wind energy. 

* charge industries the full 
cost of ultimate disposal of 
chemical wastes they produce. 

* charge manufacturers the 
full cost of ultimate harmless 
disposal of goods and packaging 
they produce. 

* encourage the development 
of ways to convert waste to 
products which can be used. 

For example, some ex-garbage 
dumps in Sydney are now 
producing methane gas which is 
being fed into natural gas 
distribution systems. 

* ban the disposal of raw 
sewage into water ways, oceans 
etc. Research is needed into 
effective ways of treating and 
utilising sewage in urban areas. 

* stop the development of 
tourism in fragile and unique 
areas (e.g. reefs, estuaries). 

* develop international and 
national business regulations 
which ensure that all 
businesses share responsibly in 
protecting the created world. 

* ensure that environmental 
impact statements are taken 
seriously. The onus should be 
on business to prove that it's 
action will be harmless, rather 
than on environmentalists to 
prove it will be harmful. 

* ensure that unions and 
businesses are not committed to 
developments which, while 
providing much needed jobs, do 
much harm to the environment. 
Businesses, unions and 
government should co-operate 
to research alternatives. 

These policies will only occur 
as we make it clear to 
governments that such 
measures have community 
support. 
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LET US GIVE THANKS TO 


To hear the pain of the world is 
a sobering experience which 
causes us to reconsider our 
faith and what we are called to 
do in the world. Yet, for the 
Christian community, there is 
more: the world does belong to 
God, and there is a real place for 
thanksgiving and celebration 
and hope. 

The story is told of Francis of 
Assisi and his companion 
Brother Masseo, who were 
journeying from town to town in 
France. As usual they begged 
for their food, Francis taking 
one street and Masseo another. 
Francis was small of stature 
and clearly a beggar and he 
earned only a few scraps of dry 
bread. But Brother Masseo was 
tall and handsome and he 
received large portions of fresh 
bread. They met outside the 
town near a fountain to share 
the alms they had been given. 
Masseo took note of what was 
lacking in their meal: cloth, 
knife, house, table, servants. 

But Francis could only exclaim 
joyfully: We are not worthy of 
this vast treasure. For we have 
bread, a table of stone, clear 
water, and God to serve us. 

(Joan Puls OSF, Every Bush is Burning, Risk 
Book 24, WCC, 1985) 

In our individualistic and 
acquisitive world we have 
usually found ourselves 
standing with Masseo, grateful 
only when our fascination with 
possessions, acquisition and an 
improving lifestyle is satisfied. 

It is more difficult to see that 
what we have already is worthy 
of gratitude. 

Yet, in the midst of the global, 
ecological crisis, we need to 


learn again how to give thanks 
to God. 

In the past such thankfulness 
has often been tied to 
individualism and personal 
salvation. However, we are in a 
new and precarious situation, 
one that demands that we take 
seriously the threats to the 
earth which sustains us all. 

The crisis in creation has 
forced us to see afresh the 
interconnectedness of the whole 
of life, the web of life that ties 
together the smallest particle of 
matter and the far reaches of 
space, and the limits that 
cannot be ignored without great 
care. 

The delicate, life-sustaining, 
inter-dependent nature of the 
world is a gift from God; it is a 
cause for rejoicing and 
adoration and praise. 

Such praise is an act we are 
called to share with the whole 
creation. The liturgy of the 
Eucharist, or the Lord's Supper, 
or Holy Communion (or 
whatever we choose to name 
Jesus’ sacrament of bread and 
wine) sounds this note of praise. 
In the midst of the Great Prayer 
of Thanksgiving, we are called to 
praise God “with the faithful of 
eveiy time and place, joining 
with choirs of angels AND THE 
WHOLE CREATION”. ( UIW/LB p.93 
emphasis added) 

This is a call to all creation to 
join with the praise of Christ 
and the saints in the heavenly 


n 


choir. 

If we take this call to praise 
seriously, every time we 
celebrate the Eucharist we are 
affirming that the whole of life, 
and all creation, is woven 
together. The universe is one. 
All is inter-related and bound 
together. All things are 
connected. Month by month, or 
week by week, as we celebrate 
the Eucharist in all the 
congregations of our church, we 
join not only the whole 
inhabited earth, but the whole 
creation in a cosmic hymn of 
praise: 

Holy, holy, holy Lord, 
God of power and 
might, 

heaven and earth are 
full of your glory. 

Hosanna in the highest. 

Blessed is he who comes 
in the name of the 
LonMdfty/ jc® 

Hosanna in the highest. 

(UIW/LB p. 102) 
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At an ecumenical discussion 
on the integrity of creation, 
one of the participants 
presented such a celebration 
of hope with a focus on the 
leadership of women in the 
struggles for life: 

We celebrate the life-affirming 
actions of women all over the 
globe - their participation in 
movements for justice, peace 
and the integrity of creation 
and all their action in 
preserving and sustaining 
creation in their daily lives. 

We celebrate the women of 
the Chipko movement in the 
Himalayan region in the north 
of India and the Apiko 
movement in Karnataka in the 
south of India. Chipko and 
Apiko, which literally mean to 
cling, were strategies devised 
by women who by hugging the 
trees defy with their bodies the 
saws of logging companies, 
thus saving their forests. 

These women also ensure that 
in reforestation programs trees 
that are planted are 
ecologically more useful in 


In our worship, and particularly 
in the Eucharist, we each 
celebrate much more than our 
individual relationship with 
Christ or our personal salvation. 
We celebrate together 'what the 
world is to become: an offering 
and hymn of praise to the 
Creator, a universal communion 
in the body of Christ, a kingdom 
of justice, love and peace in the 
Holy Spirit'. (bem) 

This moves us beyond 


terms of soil and water 
conservation and in yield of 
fodder as opposed to men’s 
choices of trees that will yield 
products for the market place. 

We celebrate the women of 
the green belt movement in 
Kenya where women got 
involved in planting trees and 
drew men and children into 
the struggle against 
deforestation and soil erosion. 

We celebrate the women of 
Greenham Common who have 
for five years protested against 
weapons of war, camping 
around a base in England: and 
the women in the peace 
movements in Sweden, 
Germany, USA and elsewhere 
- singing, dancing, praying, 
demanding an end to the 
destructive war ideology. 

We celebrate the courage of 
the mothers of Plaza de Mayo, 
the mothers in the north and 
south of Sri Lanka and more 
recently the Palestinian 
mothers: we also celebrate the 
women of the Philippines, 
Korea and Nicaragua, all of 


individualism, towards a 
community in solidarity with the 
earth, its people and the whole 
of creation. In the face of the 
global ecological crisis, our 
worship and praise then . 
becomes a celebration of hope. 
More than this, it becomes a call 
to all people who are struggling 
for life to join together their own 
celebration of hope in an 
offering and hymn of praise to 
the Creator. 


whom demand that there be 
no more violence in their 
lands. 

We celebrate the women of 
the Pacific who participate in 
movements to make their 
islands independent and 
nuclear-free. 

We celebrate the endurance 
of the Sami, the Maoris, the 
Native Americans and the 
women of all indigenous 
groups around the globe who 
participate in their people’s 
struggles for the right to their 
lands, for cultural rights and 
economic justice. 

We celebrate the women in 
fisherfolks’ struggles the world 
over who demand that their 
seas are not polluted and that 
natural methods of fishing be 
allowed to survive. 

We celebrate the women of 
the world, who in their daily 
lives, in their struggle for 
survival, weave a new world¬ 
view that may provide a hope 

for the future. (From Resisting the 
Threats to Life, Preman Niles Risk Book 41, 
WCC 1989, pp. 32 - 3) 
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As we who celebrate the 
Eucharist identity ourselves 
with people around the world 
who are struggling for life, so 
the Eucharist becomes for us a 
celebration of hope that is 
grounded in the realities of life 
for the whole inhabited earth. 

In this process we begin to 
know in our hearts what our 
eucharistic faith has always told 
us to be true: that, even in the 
midst of the present, global 
ecological crisis, the world is not 
without hope. 

No despair of ours can alter 
the reality of things, or stain 
the joy of the cosmic dance 
which is always there. 

Indeed, we are in the midst 
of it, and it is in the midst of 
us, for it beats in our very 
blood, whether we want it to 

Or not. (Thomas Merton, New Seeds 
of Contemplation, London, Bums & Oates, 
1961, p. 230) 

The Church is not free from the 
acquisitiveness and disunity 
that corrupt the life of 
humankind as a whole. Nor is 
there yet an adequate sharing of 
resources within the Church's 
life which can serve as a model 
for the life of the world. We 
have not yet learned even to 
share our bread. Many people 
do not even have bread and 
wine with which to celebrate 
this great feast of the Kin gdom 


'At the table of life we share 
most disproportionately 
indeed. Some go hungiy. 
Others are besottedly full. The 
quality of the rice we eat is 
according to the wealth or 
penury we bring with us to the 
table. And we eat only with 
people of our own kind. We do 
not, as Paul sorrowfully writes, 
have enough respect for the 
community of God. We 
embarrass the poor 
outrageously. 

This is our world. A world of 
plenty and want; of staggering 
riches and even more 
staggering poverty. And into 
this confused and confusing 
world comes the stranger 
seeking to pitch his tent 
among us. Christ, the 
Eucharistic Lord who said, ‘I 
have come that they may have 
life and have it to the full', 
(John 10: 10) and who still 
remains with us in the form of 
bread to nourish that full life. 

The unadorned truth is, 
when we talk of hunger for 
bread, for basic, essential food, 
we are really talking of an even 
more primordial and all- 
encompassing hunger for 
humanness, and for all that 
makes for that humanness: a 
hunger for justice; a hunger 
for concern and sharing: a 
hunger for love, for security: a 
hunger for the dignity of God’s 

people.' Bishop Francisco Claver 
(Philippines) 





We offer bread and wine to 
God in the Eucharist in a 
representative fashion. Fruits of 
the earth themselves, we place 
them on the Lord's table as 
symbols of the whole creation 
for which we ask God's blessing. 
Bread is a staple dietary 
requirement, necessary for 
humankind's survival. Wine is 
a festive beverage, reminiscent 
of rites of passage and major life 
experiences. By sanctifying this 
food and this drink, Christ 
indicated that all life and the 
whole of creation is blessed by 
his participation in it. It is for 
all people and the whole 
creation that we ask God's 
blessing. It is not a 'private' 
blessing that we seek for the life 
of the Church. 

When we pray in the 
Eucharist as a gathered 
community, we believe that all 
that we are is affected by the 
gentle touch of God's Spirit. 
However, we also believe that 
the Spirit influences the 
celebration itself, and the actual 
meal which we share with each 
other. The Spirit makes the 
crucified and risen Christ really 
present to us in the eucharistic 
meal, fulfilling the promise 
contained in the words of 
institution', (bem) This gives us 
confidence to be God's people. 

It is in this confidence that we 
continue to set bread and wine 
before God and offer prayers for 
the earth and all its people. 

This means not only that the 
bread and wine are affected by 
the action of the Holy Spirit; the 
Spirit blesses the whole creation 
which they represent. 
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Lord, you come 
like the wind 
and the earth grows 
hale at your breath. 

You brood 

er the face of the waters, 
and in the Body of the 
Church, 
shaping 

the world that is to be. 

You arrive - 
like the wind filling a 
thousand sails 
on Sydney Harbour - 
and fill 

our slack churches 
with new power 
and vision. 

Like moist air 
carrying refreshing rain 
to the Flinders Ranges, 
clothing the valleys with red 
hops, 

carpeting the slopes with 
purple and gold, 
so your Spirit 
brings the colour of Christ 
into drab communities. 

You sweep in, 
fresh as sea breezes across 
Port Phillip 

bringing relief and restoration 
to a hot and tired city, 
dispersing the smog, 
encouraging us to breathe 
deeply again 
of the Breath of life. 

Sometimes you roar 
like a hurricane, 
tearing away 
the flimsy structures 
of our gaudy materialism, 
demolishing us 


to the Ground of our Being. 

As strong as a summer wind 

transporting a myriad of seeds 

to impregnate distant plains 

with new patterns of life, 

so you seed us 

with new faith, 

fertile from the Teller of 


Warm as the breath 
of a loved one 
whispering forgiveness 
and unearned respect, 
so your Spirit 
breathes renovating grace 
into our dispirited souls. 

Some days you spin 
like a willy-willy, 
startling, tearing, hurting, 
uprooting us from apathy 
and leaving us giddy 
with new possibilities 
in discipleship. 

Like a soft breeze at dusk 
soothing tired faces 
at the end of a hard day, 
so you visit us 
in the evening of life 
when all our work is done, 
giving us Christ's peace at the 
last. 

We believe 
in the Holy Spirit, 

Lord, and giver of life. 

Poured out on all flesh, 

Who with the Father 
and the Son, 

Is worshipped and glorified! 
Amen! 


(From Australian Psalms by Bruce Prewer, 
Lutheran Publishing. House, 1979) 


What we believe we should pray 
is connected to how we believe 
we should live. We are called to 
live a eucharistic lifestyle, to 
make our lives a sacrifice of 
praise and thanksgiving so that 
we become a blessing to others. 

What does it mean to live a 
eucharistic lifestyle in the 
particular circumstances of our 
time? How do we become a 
blessing to others? 

The eucharistic lifestyle to 
which the church is called has 
some very down to earth results. 
If the Church really is the living, 
in-the-world, day-by-day, here- 
and-now Body of Christ, then 
the blessing of the world's life 
and the hallowing of all creation 
takes place in some very 
particular, local and concrete 
ways. 
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Convergence in the Village 

An interview with Father Michael Windey 
by Nicolas Buttet 


The Village Reconstruction 
Organization in India is 
committed to renewing the 
basic unit of the Indian society, 
the village. During the past 20 
years Father Michael Windey, 
a Jesuit missionary from 
Belgium, has worked with 
Indian young people in the 
reconstruction of 1200 villages. 
The movement seeks to 
encourage a restored 
awareness of the strength of a 
communal life-style based on 
prayer and work. 

What is the origin of the 
Village Reconstruction 
Organization? 

In an indigenous village in 
North America I asked a 
villager what is the difference 
between indigenous people 
and other North Americans. 

He answered: “If I want to eat 
a fish with my wife, we go to 
the river, we fish for one and 
we eat it. The non-native 
catches all of them!” His 
answer reveals the profound 
difference between town life 
and life in the village, whether 
in India or in North America. 
The first thing we do when we 
meet the people of the villages 
- there are about two million 
villages in India, mostly 
outcastes - is to offer them the 
choice between life in the town 
and the life in the village, close 
to nature and to their 
neighbours. 

Although three-quarters of 
the Indians live in the villages, 
the one-quarter who live in 
towns control most of the 
capital and the power to 
exploit the villages. If I want 
to buy a brush made in the 
village, I must go to town! 
Gandhi called it the inner 
imperialism of the town. He 
considered it worse than 
British imperialism. 


What we look for is free access 
to manual work, free access to 
nature and a c.ose relationship 
with neighbours. These three 
dimensions have disappeared 
from life in the town. There isn’t 
any contact with nature. The 
structures of employment have 
turned the people against each 
other. It is as if their hand were 
turned so they can only push- 
not build or be creative. Also 
the size of the town fosters 
anonymity and destroys the 
communal way of life in unity. 

How do you promote the 
communal life? 

Life in the village greatly favors 
the spirit of community and 
unity as the basis of the 
relationships. Unity is built at 
all levels through the common 
work, reconstruction of the 
village and common prayer. 
Often I have three people from 
three different castes carry a 
beam together. Slowly they 
become aware that they are 
living something new - unity. In 
the evening we gather for 
common prayer in a circle, the 
circle being a symbol of 
harmony and unity. Though 
everybody remains faithful to 
his own faith, prayer in the 
community is a strong uniting 
force. 

In this way peace and 
harmony grow in the village. 

One of the principles which 
informs the life of the villages is 
non-violence. For Gandhi non¬ 
violence first of all meant 
toleration of the physical 
presence of others. In the 
castes there is no toleration of 
people from inferior castes. 
Non-violence is a positive force, 
an energy of the soul which we 
should develop more than 
anything else! 

Are you concerned with the 

environment in your 


reconstruction process? 

An important step in the 
reconstruction process is 
developing awareness and 
responsibility for the earth, the 
forest, the river, our homes. 

We seek unity with the 
environment which means 
integration more than 
individual possession. This 
idea is new. People have 
always exploited nature in an 
individualistic way without 
thinking of others. 

Can this experience grow? 
What are your hopes for the 
future? 

Like Teilhard de Chardin, I 
believe we are approaching the 
point of convergence. 
Convergence is the era of 
Christ. True convergence is 
conveyed through the creative 
and redemptive force of God. 
We are walking step by step 
toward this new era. We all 
have a universal element in 
ourselves: the desire to 
become brothers and sisters, 
to meet each other, not to be 
alone, and not to be superior 
or inferior. We have a 
fundamental desire of freedom 
and equality. That is our 
starting point. 

The message I bring from 
our village reconstruction 
work is to prepare the people 
to receive the Spirit and its all- 
encompassing force. It is a 
way of pilgrimage. 

When I was a child I saw my 
sister pulling on grass blades 
and I asked her why she was 
doing that. She answered: “I 
pull them so that they will 
grow faster!” It seemed like a 
good idea to her, but we 
discover in life that we cannot 
proceed this way. We can only 
walk together and be united by 
grace through work and 
prayer. 
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At the end of the day, no 
matter how much work and 
sacrifice may be required of the 
Church, we have the comfort of 
knowing that we are not finally 
left to our own devices. At the 
last supper he shared with his 
disciples, Jesus said to them: 

'If you love me you will keep 
my commandments. I shall 
ask the Father, and he will 
give you another Advocate to 
be with you for ever, that 
Spirit of Truth whom the 
world can never receive since 
it neither sees nor knows 
him; but you know him, 
because he is with you, he is 
in you. I will not leave you 
orphans: I will come back to 
you'. (Jn 14: 15-18) 

At each Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches, Christians 
from all over the world gather to 
meet one another, take counsel 
together and 'listen to what the 
Spirit is saying to the Churches'. 
They renew their commitment 
and their support for one an¬ 
other in the light of the chal¬ 
lenges they face. 

At the Seventh Assembly in 
Canberra (Feb 7-20, 1991) this 
commitment will be expressed in 
the words of a prayer which is 
the theme of the Assembly 
"Come Holy Spirit - Renew the 
Whole Creation". 

/**■ Will we join in this prayer and 
the action it implies? 


A Prayer 

Where families are fractured 
by domestic upheavals 
and children forced on to 
streets to fight for survival. 

Where more resources are 
spent on arms and destruction 
and less attention paid 
to sickness and starvation. 

Come Holy Spirt 
Heal our wounds 
Renew the Whole Creation! 

Where the acquisition of 
things has become an 
obsession 

and the worth of a human 
being is measured by one’s 
possessions. 

Where our air, trees and seas 
are besieged by pollution 
and purblind mercenary greed 
threatens our environment. 

Come Holy Spirit 
Heal our wounds 
Renew the Whole Creation! 

Where countries are split 
apart by communalism and 
racism and innocent blood is 
spilt 

by wanton acts of terrorism. 

Where internecine warfare 
sets nation against nation 
and a nuclear holocaust 
looms ominous on our 
horizon. 

Come Holy Spirit 
Heal our wounds 
Renew the Whole Creation! 


(Cecil Rajendra) 
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